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FOREWORD-^ 


^lany schools are making-changes in their cumulative record systems 
or-are instituting new systems. The reason for this increased interest 
in 6umulative records is their recognized value as a tool in the pro- 
gram of pupil guidance and adjustment. The greatest aid to the 
, pupil can be given only when his rate and. trend of development in 
various intellectual, social, and physical traits is known. -The 
cumulative record of growth in these traits can be preserved jn a 
form for practical use. * 

This bulletin describes tbe types of cumulative records found in^ 
different school systems. Upon the basis of an ana^sis of their con- 
tents and in the light of findings of studies of child development it 
makes practical suggestions for cumulative ffecord keeping. It sug- 
gests ways of recording different types of items and outlines the pur- 
poses for which the cumulative record may be employed. The situa- 
tions in which such records prove valuable vary from the daily 
adjustment of pupil problems in the classroom to the more formal 
• guidance given by counselors or principals concerning choice of occu- 
pations and plans for further schooling. The bulletin should be' of 
value to administrators and other officials concerned with the adjuajt- 
' ment and guidance program of the school. 

•Bebs Goodykoontz, 
Assistant Commissioner oj Education. 
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CHAPTER I. THE PLACE OF CUMULATIVE RECORDS 

The school of today is increasing its emphasis upon fitting the pro- 
gram to the individual child in the light of his aptitudes and interests. 
This means, on the one hand, that curriculum construction and the 
planning of school experiences have taken on new importance, andj 
on the other hand, that analysis of the individual pupil’s traits has^ 
become indispensable. Knowledge about the individual pupil is 
needed by teachers and counselors who instruct and guide him day 
by day. Since the pupil frequently passes from one teacher to another 
and even from one school to another, it is essential that a record of 
what is known about him follow him from year to year. The cumula- 
tive record is the device by which schools keep an account of those 
items of knowledge about the individual which seem worth preserving 
for use from time to time by teachers, principals, and counselors. 

This bulletin presents a study of the items found on the record cards 
of 177 school Bystems. ■* It offers suggestions for cumulative records 
based on these practices and on our present knowledge of the relative 
values of different items of information about pupils. There is no 
implication that school systems should follow such suggestions without 
a consideration of local needs and local facilities both for keeping 
records and interpreting them. Some schools are justified in intro- 
ducing a rather detailed cumulative record system, while others can 
justify the introduction of only the simple ru dim ents 

In the era just before the advent of the use of mote objective 
measurements, and some time before any analytical ratings of char- 
acter and behavio; traits were made, a national committee * 1 rooom- 

mended the cumulative record pictured in figures I and II. 

* • 

1 Report of the Commute* on Uniform Reooftls and Report*. Adopted b j the Deportment or Bapertn- 
tendenoe of the National Education Association February 29, 1912. Washington; D. C., Government 
Printing Office, 1912. <U. 8. Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1912, No, 2.) 
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(1) Laat name 

„ U 

r 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
RECORD 8YSTEM— 
ADMI88ION, DIS- 
CHARGE, AND PRO ' 
MOTION CARD * 

(2) First name and initial r . . . 

(3) Place of birth 

...4. 

(4) Date of 
birth 

(5r) Vacci- 
. nated. 

To be kept for every pu- 
pil and sent with the pupil 
when he is transferred to 
any school, either public 
or private, in the city or 
outside the city. 

Great care shquld be 
used to have the names 
complete and correct. 
Write all dates as follows : 
191 2- (*-25. 


/ l 


(6) Name of parent 
• or guardian 

(7) Occupation of par- 
ent or guardian.. . 


/ ‘ 

/ 

(8) Residence. (Tee one column at a time. 
Give new residence when pupil is trans- 
ferred ) 

p » 

- r 

(9) Date of 
discharge 

(10) Age 

A 

*! 

a \ 

1 

j . 1 


0 

i 

ft 

rftri 

i ' ■ 

r 

Montki 

_ 

j - ! V ! 

i 

a.- 

• ' i 1 




When a pupil is permanent) v' discharged to work, to remain at home, or 
because of death, permanent illness, or commitment to an institution, this 
card 4s to be returned to the principal’s office and a full statement of the 
' cause of tl\e pupil’s discharge is to be made,, in the blank space remaining 
above. ‘ 


Fionas I . — Obierte Side of Cumulative Record Card Recommended by the Depori- 

\meni of Superintendence, 1912 * ' 
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Figure H. — Reverse Side of CuejiulcUwe Record Car4 Recom mrfided By ike Department of Superintendence * ipi 
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The committee eddied attention to the following types of data in 
the ^mpflation of which the cunpilative card could be used;, 

Amourtt of attendance of individual pupil for 1 year. 

Comparative rates of progress in schools having 7-year, 8-year, or 9-year 
elementary courses. < ^ 

Classification of pupils by age and grade. ( A.standard date for computing 
ages is established, viz, September 1.) * 

Classification of pupils for enrollment data: 

• ■> t 

(а) Duplicate enrollment in the echooj. A 

(б) EnroUiqent from other public schools in ty>wn or city. 

(c) Enrollment from other public schools in State. * 

(d) Original enrollment from all other sources. 

Number Of times child has been 'detained in a grade. v . . 

Foreign birth as affecting progress. * * * ' • ’ 

7. Kindergarten training as affecting progress. 

8t Attendance in other schools as affecting progress. 

9. Absence as affecting progress. - 

10. Answers to inquiries having to do with individuahschool management. 

w This report was^re vised in 1927 ] a at which time the efforts of city 
schools in incorporating- other significant items were' repotted and a 
more expensive system of records was recommended. The reports 
included accounts of the work of Stenquist in developing the Packet 
. SyBtem in Baltimore; the work of Wood and otfeferein developing the 
American Council cC nmula tiyp Educational Record Form ; and the 
work of the Occupational Research and Counseling. Division of the 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Schools in constructing cumulative record 
forms. The Cincinnati forms contained three important parts, as 
folWs: (a) Teacher’s estimate of* outstanding traits, estimate of 
family’s financial status, and child’s attitude toward school; ( b ) student 
information record — occupation of parents, school subjects that have 
been easy and those that. have been difficult, outside activities, etc.;- 
(c) counselor’s record— results on psychological tests, generat' scholar- 
ship ratings, family and home conditions, health, and a full report of 
the counselor’s interview. 

From these pioneer attempts in the decade before 1927 has devel- 
oped the present widespread use of cumulative records. Both. the 
number of schools. employing them and the variety of records used 
have shown remarkable growth. The report of 1912 indicates that 
rft that time the^gathering of mass statistics was considered the chief 
purpose of such records. As matters have developed, however, they 
are primarily used for the guidaned of individual pupils, and not 
merely as an administrative device. As their application becomes 
more nearly universal, they will probably become the means through 
which reliable mass statistics can be gathered, but- their most vital 
function will always be in connection with pupil guidance. 

-* Report of the Committee on Uniform *Reootds and Report! of the Department of Superintendence. 
Weahiofton, D. O., National Education Association. Research Bulletin, Vol. V, No* ft, November 1037. 
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CHAPTER H. CURRENT PRACTICES IN CUMULATIVE 

RECORD KEEPING 


analysis of types of cumulative records found in school 

PRACTICE . - * V 

The record cards of the 177 school systems 1 whifeh. were examined 
represent a sampling of the more recent practices of jschools .which 
keep cumulative records. School systeihs were asked to forward 
records only if they had recently inaugurated a ipore comprehensive 
record system or changed the type of record used. It is important to 
examine tyhe records of such schools, since the practices of a small 
group of progressive schpols tend ^'extend to others. The most 

i Tbe School district*, ctaseifled by States, were: 

Alabama; Bessemer, Dothan, Gadsden, .Montgomery. 

Arkansas: Blytb^vilie. - — ^ • f A / K 

California : Bakersfield, Burbank, Fresno, Modesto, Monrovia, Oakland, Palo, Alto, Pomona, Sacra- 
men to, Santa Monica, South Pasadena, Ventura. 

Colorado: Colorado Springs, Grand Junction, Greeley, Pueblo. 

Connecticut: East Hartford, Greenwich, Groton, Middletown, New London, Stratford, West Hartford. 

Georgia: Macon. 

Illinois;, Aurora; Chicago Heights, Danville, Decatur^ East Chicago, Rock Island. 

Indiand: Bloomington, La Porte, Marlon, Michigan £ity, Mishawaka, Richmond, Whiting. 

, Iowa: Burlington, Cedar Rapids, Oskaloosa, Ottumwa, Waterloo. 

AatajoA; Coffey viile, Chanute, Newton, Pittsburg, Selina. * ^ 

Kentucky: Hopkinsville. , n 

Maine: Bangor, % , 

Massachusetts: Belmont, Danvers, Easthanfpton, Gloucester, Medford, Newtonville, Norwood, Quincy, 




, Warren. 


Revere, Stoneham, Webster. 

Michigan: Adrian, Ann Arbor, Grosso Point, Holland, Iron wood, Rfrer Rouge, Traverse City. 
Minnesota: Albert Lea, Mankato, Minneapolis, South St. Paul, Winona. 

Mississippi: Gulfport. < ' ' * » , . 

Missouri: Cape Girardeau, Columbia, Joplin, University City, Webster Groves. 

Montana: Billings, Missoula. ^ 

Nebraska: Fremont, Grand Island, Lincoln. v 

New Hampshire: Laconia. % 

New Jersey: Atlantio City, Cliflside Park, Eyt Orange, Harrison, Merchantville, New Brunswick, 
Orange, Pkasant^^ille, Summit, Union County, Weehawken. 

New Mexico: Albuquerque. 

New York: Amsterdam, Binghamton, Cortland/ Ithaca, Kenmore, Little Falls, Maseena, Ml. Vernon, 
Oneida, Ossining, Troy, Volley 8tre£m* White Plains. 

Ohio: Ashland, East Cleveland, East Liverpool, Fremont, Mansfield, W 
Oklahoma: Lawton, Okmulgee, Ponea City*Wewoka City. 

Oregon: Etigene, Medford, Portland. a 

Pennsylvania: Allentown, Ambri^jpe, Arnold, Bristol, Carlisle, Cheltenham Township, Donora, 
Duquesne, Blwood City, Harrisburg, Hanover Township, Haverford Township, Lebanon, McKees- 
port, New Castle, New Kensington, Oil City, Pottstown, Shenandoah, Union town. 

* South Carolina: Charleston, Columbia. o r 

South Dakota: Aberdeen, Mitchell, Rapid City, Sioux Falls. 

Tennessee: Jackson, Johnson City. 

Tms: Austin, Beaumont, Palestine, Texarkana, Waco. 

.Verbwnt: 'Burlington, Rutland. - » v 

V&ffaia: Portsmouth. 

Washington: Aberdeen, Everett, Port Angeles, Walla Walla, Yakima. 

West Virginia: Wood County. J 

Wisconsin : Appleton, Beloit, tyu Claire, Stevens Point, ^auwetow. | * 

Wyoming: Cheyenne. * , * 


T 
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opportune time to discuss these records is the present, in order that 
inconsistencies and misconceptions may be straightened out, gross 
'limitations of such records may be realized, and research looking 
toward their improvement may be conducted.' 

Of the 177 school systems submitting record cards, 1 1 3 had provision 
fqr elementary records, 87 for junior high school records, and 136 for 
senior high school (grades 10-12), or high-school (grades 9-12) records. 
Thirty-five of the Bchool systems had records extending from the 
elementary school through senior h^h school. 

Seventeen categories are given in table 1, together with the fre- 
quency of occurrence of each one in the cumulative records studied 
for the respective segments of the school systems. The percentages 
show not only the relative importance attached by these schools to 
i the different types of items, but they indicate also the items found 
most useful in the three segments of the school system. In general, 
the junior high school uses more items in its records than does either 
t the senior high school or the elementary school. The junior and 
senior high school records are more concerned than those of the 
elementary school with items of entrance and withdrawal, intelligence , 
test results, extracurricular activities, vocational and educational 
plans, college or vocation entered after leaving school, special abilities, 
photograph, and out-of-school employment. The elementary school 
seems to be concerned slightly more than junior and senior high schools 
with attendance, social and character ratings, health, and residence 
* record. Each of these types of items will be described insofar as 
they do not seem self-explanatpry. * 

Table 1.— FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE IN PERCENTAGES OF 
EACH ITEM ON RECORDS STUDIED (177 SCHOOt SYSTEMS) 


Item 



1. Scholarship (marks) 

X Bchool progress.. 

8. At ton dance 

4. Entrance and withdrawal 

A. Home conditions and family history 

A. Intelligence test results 

7. Social and character ratings 

Health 

Space for notes 

Achievement test molts 

Extracurricular activities 

Vocational and educational plans 

Bsridepo record 

College or vocation entered aftet leaving school.’ 
— abilities 


I employment. 


Elemen- 

* 

Junior ’ 

Senior 

tary (113 
records) 

high (87 
records) 

high (136 
records) 

to 

100 

100 

80 

03 

70 

to 

85 

77 

71 

to 

70 

70 

71 

69 

58 

77 

71 

73 

71 

-53 

to 

54 

56 

-fi 

53 

65 

57 

<*49 

10 

17 

- $ » 

54 

* -8 

31 

15 

34 

33 

14 

23 

16 

7 

23 

16 

6 

20 

18 


R#od a* folio tog; Provision for scholarship marks was found In 96 percent of the 
• 1 13 record* oovering the elementary grades; in 100 percent (all) of the 87 records 

covering the junior high Bchool, and in 100 percent (all) of the 186 record* cov- 
ering the senior high eebooL 


f 
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INDIVIDUAL ITEMS FOUND IN RECORDS 

Scholarship . — Under this itetn the marks in, the regular subjects of 
the curriculum are recorded by grades. Since marking systems differ, 
there is no uniformity jm the resulting records. A fair example for the 
elementary school is that of Bloomington, Ind. (fig. III). Some high- 
school records are of this safne type, but a veiy common form is that 
in which the subjects are written in for each year or semester/ Often 
the high-school scholarship record indicates the numb^opWeeks for 
which a subject is planned and the number of hours per week. This is 
illustrated by the form from Cape Girardeau, Mo. (fig. IV). 

* * 

. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL RECORD H 


Semester 

1 

2 11 1 

2 1 1 2 

1 2 » 1 ' 2 1 2 1 ’ 2 J I 

nr 

Days Prm. 




■ i ;i : 1 

i 

Days Ate. 

1 l 


1 



Times Tardy 

iil\ 

' . j • ] 1 ! 



Building 



\ i ; ; ; 

; ^ i r 

‘ I ; 



Grade 


ii 1 

: - | ! L 

L : 1 : i 





II 

!>_ i , . _ 

; 




Readme 


|! 

!• 


;; 

.. 



Writing 

• 

I 


. ii j ; ! j 

i 

. *i 



i 

Arithmetic 




1! • ■ ; i 

i li i i ^ 


Language 





l . !! i i 


i 

Oeography 


i' 

9 ; I “ 

1 f 1 


History 


p 

'1 . '• 

1 • 

’ [ T - 


Hygiene 


i 


s 


1 

!. i 



Spelling 




11 



,j 

ji 

* 1 


lfuaic 




ii 



• 

i« 

f 1 ! I 


Art 




» 1 a ' 



_ — j! . 

i 

i 


Ptiys. Tr. 





i 

1 • ! 


1 


w»gll«h 



] * 

1 1 j. 

l " 

[- !i - 



ji 1 


Boelal 8c. 


1 




it 

T 



l 



Oen. Be. I 






n 

, 


i 

, 

l 

I 1 



Cooking 1 







i - 

; 


* l 





Sewing 

f- 







T| 








Ind. Aria 




. 




;i , 



I 





Assigned to 






1 


f 

'*1 

i 


1 





Clttertuhip 






1 


1! 



v I 
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Fiocaa III. — Bloomington, Ind., Elementary School Scholarthip Record. 

Sometimes the scholarship record gives more than the final mark in 
the semester or year. Record blanks for intermediate periods and the 
records on examinations (nonstandardized) may be provided. This 
type of scholarship ffecord is illustrated by figure V as used in the 
Cheltenham Township, Pa., schools. • 

Most scholastic record systems make provision for a general rating 
on a subject without discriminating between various aspects of the 
subject. A few records classify the work of the school on a more gen- 
eral but perhaps natural basis. An example of this is the record of 
, Beaumont, Tex. (fig. VI), where accomplishment ip not rated oh geog- 
raphy, history, reading, English, etc., but op tool reading, tool arith- 








Figure IV, Cape Girardeau 9 Afo. 9 High School Scholarship Record . 
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Figure V . — Cheltenham Township, Pa., High School Scholarship Record . 
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metic, tool writing, social subjects, manual skills, domestic skills, 

commercial skills, etc. 

9 4 

School progress. — The record of school progress is inherent in the 
record of scholarship as reported at the close of each semester or ^ ear. 

Attendance. — The attendance record also is likely to be a part of the 
scholarship record. It is usually a record of (a) days (or half days) 
present; (6) days (or half days) absent; and ( c ) times tardy, for each 
year for which a record is made. 

Entrance and withdrawal. — The record of entrance and withdrawal 
is simple, as in little Falls, N. Y. (fig. VII). In a few cases a notation 
bn college or vocation entered after leaving school is- ass ocia te d with 
this record. * ' 

4 

Home conditions and family history— The amount of data asked for 

in regard to the home or parents varies considerably in different 

records. Often only the occupations of the parents are noted. Only 

about 10 percent of the records call for other items. .In approximate 

order of use the items are as follows: 

■ 

(1) Occupation of (a) father and (6) mother. 

(2) Number of brother^ and sisters. 

(3) Nationality of parents. 

(4) Education of (a) father and (b) mother. 

(5) Place of residence: With mother, father, uncle, aunt, grandparents, 

brother, sister, guardian, alone, married, or in institution. 

(6) Marital status of parents: (o) Divorced, (b) separated, (c) remarried— 

> father, (<f) remarried — mother. 

(7) Citizenship of parents. 

(8) Ability of parents to read or write English. 

Race at (a) father and (b) mother. . 

Religion of (a) father and (b) mother. 

Health of (a) father and (b) mother. 

(12) Home surroundings, rating of. 

(13) Home atmosphere, rating of. 

Neighborhood, rating of. * 

Associates, rating of. 

Amusements. 

(17) Use of leisure hours. 

Intelligence test results. — The intelligence test record often calls for 
the date and the name of the test, the chronological age (C. A.), the 
mental age (M*. A.), and the intelligence quotient (I. Q.) at the time 
of the test. The intelligence test record is sometimes combined with 
the educational test record. A common .type of arrangement is 
found in the records from Marion and from Mishawaka, Ind. These 
are given in figures VULL and DL 


(») 

( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 


(14) 

(15) 

(16) 






t 2 • 


■ . ■ ' i 


... 




11 



t 


ENTRANCE AND 

WITHDRAWAL RECORD 


SCHOOL MTIHB 

SCHOOL LEFT 

REASON 

DATE 



/ 


* 

















Figuu V1L — Little Fall*, N. Y., Entrance and Withdrawal Record. 
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RECORD OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


DATE 

Name of Tew 

CA. 

Kt A. 

LQ. 


t 




- 





' 






r 





f 





' 






* 







- 


Fiacsa VIII. — Marion, Ind., Elementary School Intelligence Teel Record. 


Record of Intelligence Testa 


Naum of Tut 

Dm of 
Tettint 
Hr. Mo. 

PupO's 

CM. 

Amtirvi 

Pupil's 

Boon 

Ctaroo- 

niMiml 

Mental 

IQ. 

• 

School 

# 

Toochor 

Afl 












% 





























$ 







Piouaa IX. — Mishawaka, Ind., Elementary School Intelligence Teel Record. 


Social and character ratings . — Although a large number of cumula- 
tive records make provision for social and character ratings, there is 
little uniformity regarding the description of the traits to be rated. 
A few records call only for rating on deportment, conduct, or “personal 
qualities*' as a whole. Most of the records, however, call for judg- 
ments on from three to six or eight traits or behavior manifestations. 
One hundred and three different character or social traits were listed 
in all records, representing a total frequency of 453~ The range of 
frequency in use of the items is from 1 to 39, and the average frequency 
of use of all the items is 4.4 Table 2 presents the data in detail. 


Tabu 2— FREQUENCY OF MENTION OF CHARACTER AND SOCIAL 
TRAIT8 IN CUMULATIVE RECORD FORMS 


Tr*S 

Accuracy... 

Ambition 

Attentiveness ... 2 

Attitude .. 8 

Attitude towards his fellows...... 2 

Attitude towards home 1 


NnwUmtfUwue 

wmSMui 


Tnil ' Nuwtixr oftiwu* 
wuntto iud 

Attitude towards law and govern- 
ment •. 1 

Attitude towards school. 2 

Attitude towards work 1 

Behavior characteristics 2 

Behavior modifiers 1 
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Taslb 2.— FREQUENCY OF MENTION OF CHARACTER AND SOCIAL 
TRAITS IN CUMULATIVE RECORD FORMS— Continued 

Z*mT* 7Vrt ' 


Trtit 


Care school property..- 

3 

Carefulness 

1 

Character 

2 

Character estimate 

1 

Characteristic traits 

1 

Characterisation 1 . . . 

- 1 

Citizenship 

< 5 

Common sense 

1 

Companions Ullity 

\ 1 

Concentration 

.4 

Conduct 

M2 

Considerateness. . i 

- - 1 

Consideration for others 

2 

Cooperation 

*89 

Courage 

' 2 

Courtesy. 

- 

Definiteness of purpose 

1 

Demonstrative 

I 

Dependability 

AJ6 

Deportment.. 

4 

Disposition ... 

1 

Effort 

-*3 

Emotional oontrol 

1 

Enthusiasm 

2 

Exactness - - . 

1 

Excitability . 

1 

Fair play 

1 

Tearfulness I • . . . 

1 

Friendliness at 

1 

(Honest v 

Aio 

Ideals and character 

6 

Industry.. 

......A23 

Initiative 



Integrity.. 

I 

Interest 


Judgment 

7 

Judicial* minded. 

I 

Leadership 

----- 

W*lty 

...... 2 

Moral judgment 

1 

Mprality 

1 

Neatness 

6 

Need for help.. 

1 

Obedience 

....... ^*0 

Orderliness • , 

: \ 

Participation 

...... 1 

Perseverance 

6 


Persistence .. ... /. l 

Personal appearance.. 23 ^ 

Personal qualities or character* 

„ istica 5 

Personality 2 

Personality assets.. l 

Physical vitality. . . i 

Poise..;... 5 

Promptness 6 

Propriety 1 

Punctuality..... ... n 

Regularity 1 

Reliability 

Resourcefulness..: 3 

Respect for property... 2 

Responsibility 2 

Scholastic seal 

School habits j 2 

School service f 3 

8 chool spirit 1 

Self-confidence t l 

8 elf-control 13 

Self-dependence _. 2 

Self-possession 1 

Self-reliance «. $ 

8 en.se of humor. 1 

Sensitiveness .* 2 

Sincerity. 3 . 

Sociability 2 

8 ocial adaptability...!^. 2 

Social attitudes. .- 1 

Social qualities 2 

Spontaneity 1 

Sportsmanship : 2 

Stability 1 

Study habits 6 

Tact 1 2 

Teacher’s estimate of pupil I 

Teamwork , 1 

Thoroughness I 

Thrift 8 

Tolerance 1 

Trustworthiness w 3 

Truthful 1 

Unusual behavior conditions 1 

Willingness to follow 1 
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It is no doubt true that some of these tnut names are but synonyms 
In general it may be said, However, that there is little or no agreement 
in the use of any particular set of character or social traits. Neither 
is there any uniform notation for rating or any common scale used by 
the different school systems. Some examples of these records are 
given in figures X to XIII. 

Health ; — There i9 considerable agreement regarding the i^ms used 
for health rating, but a less marked uniformity in the method of 
recording observations concerning them. The common practice is to 
indicate tie presence or 'absence of a condition. Therefore, the health 
record is often filled in by checking certain items. In a few cases an 
attempt at rating the degree of defect is made. A healdflftecord in 
which such intermediate ratings are given is that of the Colorado 
Springs elementary grades and Hopkinsville, Ky., high schools 
(figs. XIV ai*d XV). 


Personal Qualities 


n 

f 

INITIATIVE 





-* r ' 

DEPENDABILITY 





• 

INDUSTRY 





PHOTO 

COOPERATION 




1 


DISPOSITION 




4 



CONDUCT 





i * 

% 

POISE 


. % 



4 














Figure X.— Belmont, Mass., High-School Record of Personal Qualities. 


Train 

1W Yr 

« 

2nd Yr 

3rd Yr. 

Cm I, 2* 1, etc. 

H 

L 

A 

9 

H 

L 

A 

H 

L 

A 

Accuracy 










Cooperation 










. Industry 


- 








Leadership 




- 






Per. Apqgar 










Reliability 










Punctuality 










School Spirit 










In tell. Int. 



1 







Fiouu XI . — Cliff tide Park, N. High-School Record of Traits. 
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Achievement test results . — The achievement teat record makes 
provision for the name o£ the test and the date at which the test was 
' taken by the pupil. In high school/the class and the subject for which 
the test is used may be given in addition to the name of the test. 
The results are not very uniformly recorded. The various items used 
are gross or raw score, ^the norm for the grade in which the test is 
given, educational age (E. A.), subject , age (S. A.), educational 
quotient (E. Q.), Grade placement (G. P.), percentile rating, and 
chronological age (C. A. ) at the date when the test was taken. Educa- 
tional test results are likely to be recorded in conjunction with the 
intelligence test results. Practically all of the records for eduoational 
test data are nongraphical in type. Examples of these types- of 
record blanks are shown uTfigures XVI to XVIII. 

Other items . — Extracurricular activities, vocational and educational 
plans, place of residence, college or vocation entered after leaving 
school, special abilities, photograph, and out-of-school employment 
are items which are self-explanatory. No uniform notation is in 
evidence for reporting on any of these items. 

It should be pointed out that each of the illustrations used in this 
chapter js a part of a cumulative record card. School systems pre- 
sumably use /various combinations of records of the types illustrated, 
to fit their own conceptions of the importance of the different types of 
items'. One illustration of sucha combination is that of the elemen tary 
N 'and. junior high school cumulative card from Aberdeen, S. Dak. (figs. 
XIX and XX) # _ * 




PLACE WHERE CUMULATIVE RECORDS- A RE KEPT 
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J Although some pupil record systems are kept in the administrative 
office of the school system, in general they are found in the various 
school buildi ng s. If the school has a counselor, the records are usually 
kept in her office, or in immediate proximity to her offipe. In schools 
in which no person has taken over the particular responsibility of a 
counselor’s ^ duties, the records are usually kept so that they are 
available for principals, vice principals, and teachers. 

Some school records. are maintained in duplicate, files because of 
their use for more than one purpose. This is often true of scholarship 
records in high schools, in which case sets may be found both in the 
registrar’s office and in the assistant principal’s or counselor’s office. 
Similarly, the physical, medical, and dental record is sometimes found 
in both the general cumulative record file and in a separate place, such 
. as in the classroom, or in the nurse’s or principal’s office. 
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EDUCATIONAL TESTS i 

f 






School 

Grade 

Date 

Name of Tam 

Form 

eJUUtW 


GA. 

Rank 










* 


* j 
























, 











* 


* 
















Figure XVII. Fremont , Ohio, High-School Achievement Teel Record. 
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Mo. Dk. Tr. Wo. Do. Tr 


PERMANENT record 


LhI mm Hm 

a mm 



T* 

- 

b*t* Birth D«U &tr] 

r ABERDEEN, a D. 

f SCHOLARSHIP 

Kdg 

1st 

2nd 

I 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

CITIZENSHIP Kdg- 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

Arithmetic 



r 





Health Habits 







Reading 






* 


Thrift 







Lang. Expression 








Promptness 



—JL 




Handwriting 








Initiative 







Spelling 








Cooperation 







Soda! Studies 


J— 






Courtesy 







Music 


V 






Reliability 







Ait 






• 


Perseverance 







Health Education 








S. Relationship 







Physical Education 

* 







Clear Thinking 



* 






Form 

Date 

Gd. 

CA 

MA 

IQ. 

Days present 














Days absent 














times tardy 














Truancy 














Completed Bern. School Dst 

e 









• 



Withdrawn from School Date 








Destination 








Reentry Date 


Figubs XIX.— Obverse ride of Aberdeen, 8. Dak., Cumulative Record Card. 
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Figubb XX . — Reverse ride of Aberdeen, 8. Dak., Cumulative Record Card. 
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CHAPTER III. SUGGESTED PROCEDURES IN CUMULATIVE 

RECORD KEEPING 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 

There are very serious problems involved in record keeping. The 
, most important one is the selection of items which will be of definite 
value jn considering the child’s educational and vocational plans at 
a later date. Involved in this problem is the type of symbolism used 

which will be most understandable. As research in educational 

* 

psychology continues, the items thought to be desirable and the type 
of symbolism used will necessarily change. The tecord may also 
reflect, to some extent at least, thee^Bf^ctives of the individual school. 
Since, however, the objectives of education as a whole do not differ 
materially from school to school, some uniformity of records can be 
looked for. 

Evidence regarding the prognostic value of several types of items 
is given in Chapter V. Age, scholastic aptitudes (as measured by 
geneiftl intelligence tests), achievement in the different subjects as 
measured by both teachers’ marks and achievement tests, have been 
found to have definite prognostic value. Interest tests are also found 
to have some promise. Less can be said at present regarding the 
individual value of other items in prognosis, although continued re- 
search is throwing increasing light upon the subject. In any case, 
it seems certain that the accumulation of a large number of facts 
about a child constitutes a better basis for diagnosis and treatment 
than a few isolated facts. 

Any suggestions as to type of record to be used should t$ke into 
consideration both the needs and .the objectives of* the schools con- 
cerned and the objective evidence which supports the items included 
* in it. With this in mind it is well to consider the types of records 
which the Progressive Education Association has been investigating . 1 
It is suggested that an ideal system of individual rocords would 
contain: 

/ I. Personal pattern of goal *. — “Since the school exists, in some measure, to 
help achieve the goals he [the pupil] sets for himself and to lead him to for- 
mulate ever clearer, more consistent, more attainable, and more socially 
valuable goals, It is important to ascertain what these goals are and to 
reoord progress toward them. This requires a carefully planned conference 
technique in which the counselor discusses with the pupil such areas of goals 

' Diadtrioh, Paul B. Evaluation Raoordi. Educational Method, IS: 4KM0, May ISM. 
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rpretation by the teacher. 


as his life work, school work, school life, home and friends, sports, hobbies, 
, the arts, reading, and other recreational activities."* The pupil is to write 
out at intervals of perhaps a week or a month the goals in- which he is inter- 
ested and his success in attaining them. 1 » 

2. Records of significant experiences. — To^be written out by pupil at irreg- 
ular intervals. 

3. Reading records. — A record of the free reading, which is a good index of 
intellectual maturity. Must be interpreted on basis of type and quantity of 
material. 

4. Records of cultural experience. — Attendance at plays, concerts, listening 
periods on radio, etc. 

5. Records of creative expression. — Diederich is not^ certain about the way 
in which this should be reported. He recommends that teachers experiment. 
He suggests that some common elements might be: Names of pupil and 
teacher, the date, the name, title or subject of the creative product, the 
medium or materials, the approximate number of hours of work represented, 
statement by the pupil of the purpose or central idea of his product, what 
he learned in creating it, and how successful it was in achieving his purposes. 
An interpretation by the teacher should be included. 

6. Anecdotal records of pupils, and interpretation by the teacher. 

7. Records of conferences. . * 

8. Record of excuses and explanations. f 

9. Record of tests and examinations, with an it 

10. Health and family history. . / 

11. Oral English diagnosis. diagnosis of the pupil's pronunciation, 

♦enunciation, quality of voice, diclion, usage, force, etc., without knowledge 
of pupil. To be used in subsequent work. ' 

12. Minutes of student affair. 

13. Personality ratings and descriptions. 

14. Questionnaires. — These include all interest and personal Questionnaires 

pupils are asked to fill in. Should, be interpreted ajnd filed in the pupil’s 
folder. y • * 

15. Records of courses and activities. 

16. Administrative records. 

• 

At the ftiose of this list of recommended items Diederich adds: ‘‘It 
is not suggested that any school attempt to install all these forms of 
records at once. They are only intended to^present alternative pos- 
sibilities among which schools mhv choose, and to illustrate the rich- 
ness and variety of types of evidence which are available/for the 
evaluation of even the more tangible outcomes of progressive educa- 
tion lfafehools are willing to«develop, collect, and interpret Ahem.” 
This suggested program of pupil analysis includes the total activities 
of the pupil. It demands for practically all of its records that an 
interpretation be made by teachers or counselor. Its success depends 
in the last analysis mainly upon the ability of these persons to inter- 
pret. Much of the program involves the type of Evaluation whifch 
teachers and- principals have always been urged to make, with the 
added advantage of having the records cumulated. 

* Quoted Horn Dladarieh. 
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» Th© mechanical ammgemen t of & record system may assume one 
of many forms. The one probably most commonly used is that in 
which all items are recorded on a single card. Some systems use 
. several cards. The most comprehensive system is that of the packet 
or folder within which various records are entered. In this system! 
regular cards may be used to carry regularly listed items, while at 
the same time the packet f or folder can be used as a depository for 
t informal notes, .questionnaires filled out by the pupil, and other 
Varied material. Some schools use a loose leaf binder system, which 
does not require a file case. No attempt is here made to portray in 
actual size any one of the suggestions made in thin chapter. The 
only objective is to suggest the items that may be included in any 
arrangement. | 

SUGGESTED CUMULATIVE RECORD ITEMS 

On the basis of consideration of the types of items which are most 
valid for prognostic purposes and the types of presentation which 
seem to lend themselves to ease of interpretation, a cumulative rec- 
ord system is described in the following pages. This is n6t intended, 
however, to crystallize record keeping. Year by year research will 
make advances which will., result in a continuous improvement in 
cumulative records. 

General Hems of identification and progress .— There are certain data 
which identify the pupil, his home, and the larger aspects, of hjs 
progress. They are as follows: 


General Data 


Name Date of birth. 

Address Address. 


1-. Source 

/Boy 

IGirl 

(Cbaek) 

Address Address 

Hither's occupation...' 

Mother’s occupation .'1 . , 

Original date of entering school system , Entered at what 

grade or unit — Date left school system 'Date 

reentered sohool system 

Entrance into higher institutions of learning or occupations: 

School or job Period of time ...1. 

School or job ....... Period of time' 

, ’ School or job...' 1. Period of time. 

School or job — ^ t — Period of time. 
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Scholarship . — The elementary record for progress and scholaiahip 
may be put in the following form: 

Grads PI merit and Scholastic Record — Elementary 
Age at entrance to first grade 


(ran) (months) 


School year 


• 



— % 




H 

Semester* 

1 

2 

* 

2 

1 

2 

• 

2 

1 

2 

* 

2 ** 

1 

2 

1/ 

2 

1 

2 

Grade 




♦ 

* 




r 






* 

-\ 



School attended 








f 






' 





Teacher 


1 


J— 

• 














Number of half-day* 
attended 



















Tardiness ^ 







P 












Scholarship ratings 







a 





- 


~“i 

1 

9 


• 







— 










' c 











■* 




— 






















* 



- « 







• 








* 





Entar In rad Ink data from other school systems 

a 

The scholarship and progress for junior and senior high schotfl pupils 
may be entered upon some form as in figure IV or figure V (pages 8-9). 

In the present state of unrest in regard to marking practices it would' 0 
be impractical to suggest any one system for use in either the elemen- 
tary school or the high school. The method employed by some school 
systems involves the use of percentiles. A “percentile” rating ranks a 
pupil in comparison with other pupils in the class, in the school, or in 
an unselected population. For example, in a group of 40 students, if a 
9 Pupil has a percentile rating of 90, it means that 90 percent- of the 
pupils in the class (36 pupils) rank below jhim. 

The method for c hangin g teachers' marks to their proper percentile 
depends upon the marking system of the school concerned. For 
example, the marks given in a particular school may show the follow- 
ing distribution: 

. , ' Patent 

' Mmk 9/puj4U 4 

A 10 

2 *» 

c - * 35 

D •- .. 20 

E or failure * _ jo 
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The percentile rating assigned to each mark is the accumulated per- 
centages up to the mid-point of the percentage of pupils earning that 
mark.. The percentile distribution Resulting m this case would be 
therefore: . • ' « 

Mark PrrttuWt ‘ liUrpnttUm 

A 95 95 percent of the pupils in the group have a standing lower 

than this. ' ' * 

B 77.5. . . 77*4 percent of the pupils in the group havrf a standing lower 

than this. - • 

C 47.5 47H percent of the pupils in the group have a standing lower. 

. than this. 

D 20 20 percent of the pupils in the group have a standing lower 

than this. 

E 5... — 5 percent of the pupils in the group have a standing lower 

than this. 

Educational and general aptitude test scores.— Scores on tests are the 
most objective evidence that can be found in the ordinary school 
system. Permanent record systems should always include such scores 
if the school carries on a testing program. - Most elementary test . 
results are related to age and grade norms, whereas high-school test* 
results are often reduced to percentile Scores. Since percentile figures . 
have been found to carry more meaning to te* chers and counselors, it 
is recommended that where possible the percentile score be used "in 
ekmentary school as well as in high school. 

Since percentile norms have not been computed for some tests, it 
may be necessary for the local school system to calculate them. This 
should be done on as many cases as possible. A good description of 
this method has been given by Lindquist * in- connection with the Iowa 
Eveiy-Pupil High-School Testing Program, 1936 . The table of norms 
(fig. XXI ) is described by Lindquist as follows: 

The scale along the left-hand and thenght-hand mar gins is the neroen tile 
scale based on the distribution of all scores reported for each. test. The 
vertical scale below the various test titles shows th$ test scores which cor- 
respond to the' various percentile values. - For example, a score of 20 on thft 
test in ninth year alegbra corresponds to the 70th percentile in the distribu- 
tion of all scores on this test; i. e., TO percent of all pupils tested scored below 
20 on the algebra test. -Similarly a score of 6 on the algebra test falls at the 
9th percentile, a score of 31 at the 95th peroentUe, etc. The scale for each 
. of the other tests may be similarly read. The dotted horisontal lines t unning 
. gcro8a the chart nmke it easy to read the percentile value corresponding to 
any given score. For example, a score of 68 in the American Government 
test falls on the dotted line corresponding to the 95th percentile, while a score 
of 82 on the same test falls between the lines for the 10th and 15th percenters, 
or at about the 13th percentile. The highest and lowest scores made on each 
test are those shown at the extremes of the scale (opposite H. and L. op the 
percentile scales). For example, the highest soore reported on the general 
' science test was 95, the lowest was 6. 


„ , m 

* Ironist, E. T. Summary Report of Results of the IBM Iowa Every-Riiftl Hlgb ^cbo ol T mUat 
Procram. The State University of low*, nog. ™ 
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Figurb XXL— Graphical method of comparable jkrcerUile ecorce on various lute.' 


) By the use of such a transportation scale the scores in tests may be 
changed to percentile scores. Test makers end test publishers are 
rendering a valuable service when percentile scores on a national basis 
are made available to schools, using their tests. Some school systems 
will desire, of course, to usp their own local percentiles. 

An example in which both teachers’ marks and test scores have been 
translated into percentile scores is shown graphically in figure XXII. 
This is an illustration of an individual pupil’s cumulative record of the 
type made in the Pennsylvania Study sponsored by the Carnegie 
Foundation. In this illustration the percentile rating scale is shown 
on the left, together with the comparable marks in both letter and 
percentage marks. The percentile placement for teachers’ marks in 
the different school subjects is indicated by circldf^tith open centers, 
while the standardized test results are indicated by circles with shaded 
centere. In the columns for the year 1928 the marks for spelling, 
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reading, civics, writing, geography, language*, history, and physics are 
given as A, or a percentile rating of 98, while the mark for arithmetic 
ia B, or a percentile rating of about 82. For other years the teachers' 
■marks are shown similarly. Standardized achievement test results 
are shown for, the years 1929, 1930, and 1931. In 1929 at the first 
testing, this pupil’s total Stanford Achievement score and his history 
and language test scores gave a percentile rating of 99, while his science 
' test, dictation (spelling) test, reading and arithmetic test scores gave 
percehtile ratings of 97, 95, 93, and 93, respectively. 

Social and character ratings . — There is no uniformity regarding the 
• method of recording behavior ratings, nor any agreement as to the 
traits to be considered. Although it may be true that no good 
description of the various social and character traits is avaliable which 
can be us edj>y all, the personality of the child is so important that 
every effoft at appraisal should be made. It has been found that 
persons do agree to sortie extent in rating character and social qualities, 
even though the distinction between one quality and another cannot 
be made so successfully. The large number of terms is an indication 
of the great interest and importance human beings have attached to 
the personality field. Research ia now being carried on which will 
probably eventuate in setting up a small number of somewhat inde- 
pendent or unitary social and character traits. When this research 
has been accomplished, some uniformity in character ratings can be 
attained. 

In tfie meantime, schools may properly set up rating devices for use 
by teachers, 4 and record the results in cumulative records. The 
general pictures of such ratings will probably have meaning e^en 
though the individual trait ratingB may have little validity. The 
results will also be valuable in helping to establish the validity of 
individual trait ratings. 

It has been found, in this connection, that merely to ask for a rating 
on quite general behavior traits such as cooperation, loyalty, honesty, 
truthfulness, leadership, etc., without defining them in greater detail, 
produces poor results- *1110 greatest weakness of such a simple scheme 
'lies in the fact that the different traits are not isolated from one another 
in the rating process. If a teacher rates a pupil high in one trait, she 
is very likely to rate him high in the other traits also. In other 
words, the discriminati vej^&l ue of such a amide rating device is low. 

Better results are secured when the traits being rated are defined on 
a scale' of v alues such as in the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior 

htatortw of popQs which a ojr (In nkstb ngHtai iik . 

Otaneordbosodoatbo Detroit solo of botarfar baton. m— i»m«. n—niMy , yrt 
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Fionas XXII . — Illustration of certain data kept at a cumulative record ueing 

the percentile method . 
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Scales.® Here the rater is asked, for example, in regard to leadership 
to rate on a scale as follows: 


* 

! _ 

■< 

1 

i ‘ - 

1 

C. Dow begot 
othon lo do 
tbit ho 
wistm* * 

Probably tin- 
tide lo load 
hU fellow* 

Lot* olbon 
Utko load 

# 

Somoalmco load* 
In minor af 
fair* 

domoflmoo loads 
la Important 
affair* 

Display* mark*! 
ability (o loti 
his rsllowi, 
mafcos Lhiogt 
«® 


The Mailer Inventory of Scxjiaf and Personal Adjustment* and the 
New York Rating Scale for School Habits T have a somewhat similar 
arrangement. For example, the Mailer scale for leadership -is ar» 
ranged as follows: 

Leadership; 

1 • Never leads in social activity. 

2. Occasionally acts as leader. 

3. Is a bom leader, has a high degree of initiative. 

For teachers and school systems with limited facilities for recording 
behavior, this type of rating can be recommended. /The more closely 
a child’s behavior has been observed, the better the resulting estima- 
tions will be^Vet this plan does not itself call for the actual recording 
of specific behavior. Estimations may be made at any stated time 
and represent the total general impression regarding the trait. 

A still more detailed scheme for the observation and rating of a 
pupil’s behavior is illustrated by the Winnetka Scale of Rating School 
Behavior and Attitudes* developed by Dorothy Van Alstyne. It 
provides for the rating of such traits ss cooperation, social conscious- 
ness, emotional security, leadership, and responsibility; but it does 
this not through any general fa tings of these traits, nor even through 
mere description of specific situations involving them, but through 
furnishing a foundation for a record made from observations of 
children’s reactions in particular situations. For example, the leader- 
ship scale is divided as follows: 


Short 


10 

$ 

7 

6 

3 

2 

2 


Situation VIII. Whe^ in an organised group to ilk teacher present 

Is able to lead a group without being nervous or embarrassed. 
I^sds group |n spite of being nervoua or embarrassed. > 

Leeds smsJS group. 

Does not lead group but is confident In pealing with individuals. 
Tends to be shy with adults but not with children. 

Tends to be shy frith children but not with adult*. * 

Is shy with both children and adults. 


• Published by Um World Book Company, Yoakws. N. Tv USA 

• Published by tbs satbor, J. B. MsDw, Tncfawt Collate, Ootambte Uafonity, Nsw York City. 
J Published by ths World Book Company, Yoakws. N. Y. 

• Fa hMSnrt .by tbs WtnnstfcsXdraUnnsI Fws, Hanes liana School, Wlaa^ka* OL. 
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Situation IX. FTiw child fun opportunity to take responsibility J or 
• * - " a group task / 

s'" 

DireoU tack and carriea It to completion for group benefit. 

Takes responsibility for a task without being reminded. 

Takes task but does not oomplete it. 

Takes responsibility for a task only when especially asked by the teachers. 
Takes responsibility' for a task only when special interest Is involved. 
Rarely warfts to take charge of task. 

Oannot take responsibility for a group task. 

% 

SrTOATlON X. U^rnin asocial situation which allows Jot mil to/ m 


10 Can organise and lead large group. 

9 Cap organise and lead small group. 

6 Can leau^) another child. 

5 Takes good care of self but does not attempt to lead others. 

3 Does Dot like to have others take the lead and clings to own ideas. 

3 Bothers other children or boss es them. 

2 Allows other child to boss him In a way that is harmful to himself and 
others. # 

2 Shows cruel tendencies, such as bullying (bossing weaker child), ridiculing, 
etc. 

1 Plays alone. 4 

1 Shows no social initiative. 

If a teacher follows the suggestions of such outlines of rating, she • 
not only is able ti> recognize and record observations of behavior and 
get a reasonably accurate rating, but she finds also in such analyqja . 
tn indication of the type of behavior which is considered significant. 
Moreover, the morp a teacher practices observation of behavior, the 
more skillful will she «fcecotne in making diagnoses of children's 
difficulties. 

HealiK . — Teachers should be trained to record physical symptoms 
of disease and normal or abnormal physical development. The items 
recommended bjr Rogers* to be used in such records are as follows; 

• Roc«rt, J r Wba/ trerj Taacbtr Sbduld Know About Um PhjTlca! Condition of H«r Pupils. Wub- 
lactoo. U. 8. DcpwtBMm of tht Lnttrior. Offlen of IMotmrtoc. Pamp/Uet No « „ . s 
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* 4- - 

Has had: Measles; scarlatina; diphtheria; whooping cough; mumps; frequent sore 
throat Rheumatism; earache; running ear; frequent colds; dyspepsia; epilepsy 
Has now: Chronic cough; headache; blurred vision; impaired hearing; bad breath. 
Habits: Sleeps 6 — 7 — 8—9 — 10 hours; windows closed. Uses ooffee; tea; tobacco; 

candy between meals. Bowels irregular. Plays in open air 1 — 2 — 3 4 

hours. Works 1 2 3 — 4 hours after school. Does not wear overshoes in 

wet weather. 

Home conditions: Poor; bad. Food inadequate. No breakfast. 

Physical defects: \ *“* 

General appearanoe: Thin; obese; po8r color; listless; drooping. 

Height Weight 

Nervous symptoms; Speech Refect; tic; excitable; dull. 

Face: Unclean; pallor; cyaocms; skin disease; other. 

Hair Pediculosis; ringworm; favus; unclean. 

Eyes: Headache; errors in reading; book too close; congested lids; crusted 
lids; stye; inflamed; letter test R&— LE; with glasses RE— LE. - 
Ears: Discharge; audiometer, voioe, or watch test. Right ear; left ear. 

Nose: Discharge; obstruction. 

Throat: Inflamed; tonsils diseased; obstructive. * 

Teeth: Decayed permanent; need adjustment; diseased gums; unclean. 

Neck: Lymph glands visible; easily palpable; goiter. 

Chest: Asymmetrical; expansion ( poor; expansion unequal. 

Heart: Enlarged; irregxflar; rapid; shortness of breath on exertion. 

Abdomen: Hernia. 

. Back: Scoliosis; rotation of spine; stoop; hunchback. 

Upper extremities: Unvaodnated; hands cold; cyanotic; skin disease (scabies, 
ringworm, otner). 

'•Lower extremities: Clubbed; shoe deformities; turned inward. 

Clothing: Insufficient; too much; ill kept. 

. Shoesf 111 fitting. ‘ " - 

Summary of corrective conditions: ' ; 

> 

Recommendations of physician: ... * 

Parents informed:^ -.1 ___ * 

Treatment: 

Results of treatment: __j . . , 

; ' . r - 

Home conditions and family history. — The sociological condition^ 
&re important, but more difficult for the teacher or counselor to evalu- 
ate than other items. In chapter II it was pointed out that the occu- 
pation of the parent was the only item which occurred with any 
uniformity at all. It is suggested that the following items be taken 
into account as a minimum: 

1. Occupation of (a) father and (b) mother. 

2. Language of home. 

' 3. Number of brothers and sisters. 

4.. Residence. Pupil lives with: Mother, father* unde, aunt, 
grandparents, brother, sister, guardiap, alqiie, husband or 
wife, on in an institution. 

5. Marital status of parents: (a) Divorced, (b) separated, (c). 

. remained — father, (d) remarried — mother. # 
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Extracurricular activities.— Space should be set aside to record the 
more formal aspects of participation in extracurricular activities. 

This record may be classified into divisions which will show to some 
extent the activities in various fields, such as (a) intellectual activi- 
ties— participation in language clubs, debating societies, etc.; (6) 
social activities; (c) athletics or physical activities; (d) cultural „ 

• ' activities; and ( e ) hobbies. 

Vocational interest and aptitude test scores. — At the upper secondary . 
level the various scores on vocational -inter^L and aptitude testa • • 
should be included in the cumulative record, bo that a complete 

# picture of the student is at hand in advising him witli reference to a * • 
vocation or a line of activity which will eventually lead into a per- ^ 
.mahent occupation. Also a record of his occupational experiences 
should be included if the school desires to follow the career of the 

. student after he leaves school. * 

If these scores are standardized and a percentile norm is obtained, 
as in the case of educational achievement tests, the results may be 
recorded in the percentile, figures and recorded with the other test 
results. In the case of interest scores it will be necessary to write 
down the raw score in^each occupation, since these Scores have not 
been translated into percentile scored * 

Other items. — Other items which have been recommended for in- 
clusion in cumulative records are not standardized sufficiently to 
make suggestions for uniformity of recording valuable. If the packet 

. or folder system is used, various types of data concerning the pupil 
can be easily filed. / 

NEEDED RESEARCH 


Research is needed to establish more firmly the validity of many of 
the individual items used in cumulative rectads. TBo^e which can 
be subjected to objective evaluation should be investigated as to 

* their value in the prognosis of success in the immediate work of the 
school att a i nm e n t m formal subject matter-and in the more informal 

* group activities — as well as in the prognosis of educational and social 

behavior over a period of time. Such research is basic to immediate 
and to more remote pupj) guidance. * . ' , 

*’ . However, cumulative records as a device require more than a 
knowledge of the significance of individual items for pupil welfare. 
The cumulative record owes its particular value to two features, 
v. ^ brings together successive measures, ratings, or informational 
items, of the jiame trait over a period of time; and, second, it brings 
together measures, ratings, and informational items on different 
traits. Therefore research is needed in two directions.. One need is 
for the establishment of the validity or significance of series of records 
on traite. For example, if the .cumulative record shows, over a period 
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of years, a continuous record of marks and test scores in fenglish, one 
t^ods to kno^r the significance of the .series as a whole in order that 
the teacher of English may adapt the teaching to the pupil, and in 
order that the counselor may aid the pupil in making educational or 
vocational plans. . 

The other need of research for the improvement of the use of 
cumulative records concerns the pattern of the combined records- in 
different fields. For example,, one record system may have a series of 
records in each activity of the school, curricular and extracurricular, 
a series of observations by teachers of the interests of the pupil, and 
a series of scores on objective test. The total meaning of th.e several 
continued series of teacher ratings in each activity, the interest 
ratings, and the scores on the tests in various subjects needs to be 
ascertained/ Research should be earned on then, not only with 
individual items in a time series, but also wijth the pattern of records 
covering several different series of activities. 



c 

^ CHAPTER IV. THE USE OF CUMULATIVE RECORDS 

f . ' X ^ . 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The unique value of the cumulative record lies in, its keepings a 
detailed* account over a period of years concerning several activities 
of the individual. Yet it will also necessarily be used by counselors, 
teachers, and others, when they are interested only in some one item, 
such as a test score obtained on a specific test. For this reason there 
should be no attempt to limit the use of such records to their unique 
contribution. They furnish valuable assistance in connection with 
any aspect of guidance and instruction in which knowledge of an item 
recorded is thought to be of value. 

In other words, these records may be used either when some specific 
information is desired, such as a single test score, which in itself may 
V. be used to determine the next step in motivation or advancement intq 
a new class, or when the whole past history of the student is considered 
in order to advise him on his next educational or vocational attempt. 
The first use may be quite simple, requiring only the looking up of a 
particular item, upon the basis of which the student is assigned to 
some activity group. The second one — wh€H the whole past history 
of the student is considered — has been called the clinical approach, 
no doubt because of its analogy to the clinical approach in the medical 
field. In this case the individual items in the cumulative record are 
studied one by one, but the decision or advice of the counselor' or 
teacher is given on the basis of the total picture (gestalt), which can- 
not in most cases be expressed in mathematical terms. 

/ SPECIFIC tisES OF CUMULATIVE /RECORDS 

I. At the elementary and junior high school level. 

(a) In the study of the needs of pupils in an instructional field. 

One of the most common uses of cumulative records in 
instruction is in connection with the determination of the 
level of instruction on which either the individual pupil or 
the class as a whole can succeed* If differentiation by 
subjects is desired, the level of the pupil’s standing in a " 
particular subject may be revealed by teachers’ marks, 
subject test scores, and general scholastic aptitude (intelli- 
gence) test scores. , Age and ratings in various character 
traits should likewise be studied in connection with achieve- 
ment in subject matter. If the class shows a wide range of 
achievement and aptitude, homogeneous grouping or indi- 
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vidualized instruction may be a wise procedure. It is 
always more difficult to make such grouping for individual 
subjects than for all subjects as a whole on the basis of 
general scholastic aptitude. Since the ihembers of the 
group would presumably have a different standing for eveiy 
subject, numerous problems concerned with program mak- 
ing arise with the effort to place each pupil wi thin his proper., 
group by individual subjects. In either case, however; the 
grouping should be based on a score or a series of scares on 
a general aptitude test plus a score or a series of scores on 
an achievement test. 

The use of items commonly found in cumulative .records 
which aid in the study of instructional activities is well illus- 
trated by the case of reading. The combination of scores on 
a genera} scholastic aptitude test and on a standardized 
reading examination, together with a consideration of the 
pupil’s chronological age, can be most helpful in relation, to 
the choice of books suited to his age, intelligence, and reading 
ability. 

(b) In the discovery of causes of behavior difficulties and failures. 

For some time the child guidance clinic hasdemonstrated 
the value of an all-round view of the child in analyzing his 
difficulties and recommending remedial treatment. The * 
more comprehensive cumulative record systems include much 
of the data usually gathered by such clinics. They con- 
stitute a valuable aid to the school in dealing with problem 1 
cases. • * * - 1 

Failure to meet scholarship requirements is a common 
form of maladaptation in school. It may »be caused by a 
variety of factors, among which are: (a) Too r&Jnd advance- 
ment through school, (&) lack of needed ability for the grade 
of work, (c) too heavy an extracurricular program or work 
outside of school, (c£) economic maladjustments in the home, 

(e) personal difficulties, and (f) poor health. Many of the 
items in cumulative records bear on', these factors and fre- 
quently furnish a due for the discovery of the true cause of 
failure. - * 

(c) In the identification of gifted pupils .. 

One of the greatest responsibilities of society is the dis- 
coveiy-and encouragement of pupils who are to be its future 
leaders. The cumulative record, more dearly than any 
other school device, shows the levd of dovdopment at con- 
secutive periods of time. If for a given pupil thia levd is 
consistently maintained above that of other pupils, there is 
'* a dear indication of relative superiority which is of far 
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• greater significance than the result of any single measure or 
set of measures which have been applied at any particular 
time. . - 

(d) To assist in the discovery oj special abilities. 

Likewise a student may have some special ability which 
has been overlooked in carrying on the regular program of ‘ 
the school. The cumulative record will often give a clue to 
such special abilities through its entries. If, for example, 
a record has been kept from year to year of achievement in 
music or art according to the teacher’s estimate or on the 
basis of more objective standards, a superiority in either of ^ 
these fields should become evident. Any such special apti- 
tude should, of course, be capitalized for all it is worth. 

(e) In famishing a basis for advising a pupil who wishes to leave 

school during or at the end of the' junior high school period. 

The pupil who is inclined to leave school early is in some 
ways more of a guidance problem than those who continue 
with academic or vocational training. The cumulative rec- 
ord throws light upon the capabilities of such pupils over a 
period of, years and should be of material Help in advising 
for or against continuance of school attendance. All possi- 
• bilities of part-time education and of coordination of school 
, and work must be considered before a decision is made. Al- 
though jobs for pupils 15 and 16 years of age are "now rela- 
tively "few, there are still enough of them available to m^lre . 
attractive the possibilities of wage-earning to many restless 
people young who are not suc^peding particularly well in 
school work. A final recommendation for their future should 
be based only upon am exhaustive study of past achieve- 
ments and failures as well as present desires. The cumula- 
tive record makes an important contribution to such a study. 

II. At the high-school and college levels. • 

•i. As the pupil continues through high school and college hia 
• knowledge and s k il ls increase and his personality develops. The 
cumulative record becomes progressively important because it' 
covers an. increasing number of activities. * It must assist in 
pointing the- way not only toward general educational develop- , 
ment bpit also toward some vocational goal. The items in the 
cumulative record can, at this level as at the elementary and 
junior-high-school levels, be used to help in the discovery of needs 
in the instructional field, in the determination of causes of behav- 
ior difficulties and failures, and in the identification of the all-round 
gifted pupil and of the pupil with special abilities. In addition 
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to .these usee, the following should be added as functions Of the 
school in which cumulative records are yaluable: 

(a) In determining the type of educational course which best 
fits the student. 

In interviews with high-school and college counselors, 
deans, and heads of departments, the student expects 
considerable help in- choosing courses for the next semester 
and in shaping his whole educational program. In. order to 
advise intelligently it is essential that the advisor have avail- 
able the total past record of the student. At this— the . 
secondary level— more and more consideration must be given 
to the student's strong points, in order that he may develop 
his talents in the direction which will “yield the greatest 
returns- in personal achievement and vocational success. 

’ Correspondingly l e ss attention may be paid to definite deficien- 
cies of aptitude and ability except for certain veiy fundamen- 
tal skills. For example, if a student displays considerable- 
' jack in mathematical ability when he is a junior or a senior 
in high school, and if he has shown such disability throughout 
his school career, with little or no value accr uing from the 
remedial instruction he has received, then further Work in 
that line should probably be dropped. Medium or better 
than average ability in mathematics is necessary only in 
certain lines of activity which^f course must be closed to him. " 
On the other hand, jf he is poor in reading in his high-school - 
years or at entrance to college, there is ample reason for 
giving him some special remedial instruction in thatWbj&t 
because of its importance in practically all lines of endeavor. 

(b) In advising the student in the choice of schools when gradu- 

ating from a school or otherwise transferring from one 
school to another. 

This service is of the same type as that discussed in (a) but 
the matter presents a more momentous problem to the 
student. It is much more difficult and more costly to correct 
an error made in choosing % wrong type of school than it is 
m choosing the wrong subject. It is, therefore, most im- 
portant in advising a student in this regard to consider all 
aspects of his past record. 

(c) In advising the student as to the efficient use of his time. 

The efficient budgeting of the student’s time, especially in. 

college, is of great importance. He often asks advice as tci 
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the best methods of studying, the amount of extracurricular 
activity in which he should engage, the amount of daily work 
he can safely carry, and related problems. Such questions 
can be answered best only if the counselor knows the social 
and economic background of the student, his aptitude to 
carry on the several types of intellectual activities, and hi£ 
past success in circumstances similar to those concer ning 
which he is asking at the time. 

(d) In placement. 

« The placement of a student in aq occupation is a logical 
function of the school. In the.first place, the school is the 
only agency which has continuous records showing the abili- 
ties, aptitudes, interests, and past personal and family history 
ofHhe student. In the second place, it has the' welfare of the 
student at heart and is interested in finding a job "which will 
fit the individual’s peculiar talents. The cumulative record 
system is an important factor in helping the school to perform 
such guidance activities' Items of particular importance in 
this phase of the work are (1) the courses taken in school and 
the results attained; (2) objective test results in subject, ' 
matter; (3) results of special aptitude t^ts, such as tests of 
verbal aptitude, nonverbal aptitude, manipulative ability, 
recognition of fonpn, mathematical ability, and the like; (4) 
the interest of the student,- expressed on such instruments as 
the Strong or Manson Interest Test; and (5) personality 
traits as analyzed by teachers and by special tests.. As 
already indicated, the longer the period of time over which 
these measures have been recorded the more valuable the 
record will be. • \ 

It cannot of course be expected that our present measuring 
instruments are. entirely adequate for all of the uses outlined 
above. Further refinements in techniques, both in achieve- 
ment testing and in aptitude testing, are greatly needed. 
However, it is encouraging to note that progress has been 
made by many schools throughout the country in making 
their records meaningful, objective, comprehensive, and • 
continuous, and in using them for the benefit of-th«r student. 
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..CHAPTER V* ESTABLISHED RELATIONSHIPS BASIC TO 
THE USE OF CUMULATIVE RECORDS IN GUIDANCE 


GENERAL DISCUSSION ‘ 

t * * 

This'chapter discusses the relationships Which have been established 
; in a more or less formal fashion between one or more items of knowl- 
edge concerning a pupil and his later behavior.' As the science of 
’ education is extended' there will be more of the items now used in 
*• cumulative records which will ’be treaty as objectively as those illus- 
trated here. .* Other areas of pupingfljmor will require other types of 
investigation in order to show theirfalue. 

- This presentation will give the results of prognostic studies beginning 
with the first grade and running through college. It will give typical 
results from using only one prognostic item and also from using several 
prognostic items in combination and in time series. It is found that 
although the result obtained from a single prognostic measure is 
valuable, the results of a series of measures are found to be of relatively 
greater value. One test gives within limits a pupil’s standing at the 
' time and indicates also to some extent his future development. How- 
ever, since the environment of a pupil changes year after year, and the 
pupil himself may nave^opome small extent, innate changes occurring f 
in hra mental and physical make-up apart from the general gradual 
growth which takes place, recurring testa are also important. The 
intelligence quotient (I. QJ obtained from group or individual mAnf.nl < 
tesja is the most stable measure that we know. But even this measure 
is subject to correction, and in extreme cases subject to large variation 
over a period of years. Other measures, such as measures of accom- 
plishment in school subjects; differ more because of the fact that the 
school environment changes. 

A much more accurate, diagnosis of the strengths and weaknesses of 
an individual can be obtained fgpm repeated measurements or ratings 
over a period of years in many different lines, than can be secur6d from 
one testing. This is true, pot ^nly because of the fact th& several 
measurements are better than one, but also because the trend of the 
future development of the pupil is more accurately pictured. In 
general, the prognostic value of measures is greatest in the elementary 
school and least in the college field. 
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FIRST-GRAPE PROGNOSTIC FACTORS 
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■ The measurement of kindergarten and preschool children for prog- 
nosis for first grade has had a particularly strong development during 
the past few years. At first intelligence tests were used, and later « 
reading readiness and school readiness tests have been used. . Typical 
results with intelligence tests are those obtained by Deputy 1 who 
found a correlation * of .70 between the Pintner-Cunningham Mental 
Test given at the entrance to first grade and a composite score on 
three reading tests given in the first grade after the children had had 
adeqyte opportunity to acquire some reading facility. Insofar as 
the/nave been tried out, reading readiness and school readiness tests 
predict success in the first grade about 4s well as the intelligence' tests, 
or a little better. 

v ^ * a 

PROGNOSTIC ITEMS IN THE’ ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

• > 

After the.pupil enters the elementary school, records of achievement 
such as teachers’ marks and test results may.be obtained. Typical 
relationships between test results and later suocess in elementary 
school subjects are those calculated "by Hollingshead and by -Gates / 
and La Salle.. Hollingshead * found a correlation between arithmetic * 
achievement in the fifth grade with that of a year later— both achieve- 
ments measured on standardized tests— of .703. When mental age 
is added to the achievement in the fifth-grade arithmetic the correla- 
tion With achievement in arithmetic in the sixth grade ia’-brought up & 

• 74 I^Gates and La Salle 4 found the following correlations in 
’ grades 3-rff between the results on the National Intelligence Scale and 

• Deputy, E. C. Predicting Unt-QM* Reeding Achievement. Bureau of PnbUcetkma. Teacher* 
Oollage, Columbia Univenity. Contributions to Education, No.AX. 

» The eomlatian index U a measure of relatlonahip running from 1.00 to 0.00 and from a00 to -L00. A 
correlation coefficient of 1.00 Indicates a perfect agreement between the two meesuns considered, while a 
oomletlan coefficient of 0.00 tndloetea no agreement, end a correlation coefficient of -TOOtndloatee perfect 
dliegnement. For prognostic purpose* the Index should beoeekwe to -fl .00or - 1. 00 ea possible. Whether 
the sign before the coefficient is + or -jlslmmateSaL For example the prognostic value of -0.48 and +0.48 
istheeame. The efficiency in forecasting of different correlation coefficients Is given in the following table 
tdftpudi from Clark L. Hall’s “Aptitude TttUof,” p. 373. 


R 

JO- 
.40- 
JO- 
*80. » 


fltoefa# Or /fried on of tk* ContftHo* Oorffltitni (R) to tit Pmad of FortcaM ng EffieUnet 

r~ „ * k 

i » Ptrenu 


Percent 

5 

8 

.... 13 
.... 30 


.70- 

JO.. 

. 00 - 

1 . 00 - 


30 

40 

- M 

; 100 

Bee elso U. 8. Depertmeot of the Interior, Offloe of Education Bulletin No. 13, 1034, Prediction of BaooM 
In College, tor dtanasion of the as* of tbe eomlatian coefficient In studies of prognosis. 

* Ho Blnge h ead, A. D. An Evaluation of the 1 Cae of Certain Educational and Mental Measurements for 
Purpose* of ClaasiAcation. Bureau of Publications. Teacben College, Columbia Unlv«lty. Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 302. 

* Oates, A. I., end In S a ll e, Jessie. The Relative Predictive Values of Certain Intelligence and Educe* 
ticual Teste Together with a Study of the Effect of Educational Achievement upon Intelligence Teat Scons. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 14:817-39, December 1933. • 
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tests of subject matter at varying lengths of time between the adminis- 
tration of the intelligence tests and the subject tests: 


Subject test 

Int«m] In months 

4 

8 

' It 

16 

X 

• 

« 

i 

4 

- 1 

1 

Reading comprehension 

Arithmetic * .* 

.82 

.89 

.78 

.80 

.91 

.82* 

.82 

.91 

(r M 

.73 

.83 

.84 

.72 

.78 

.80 

Spelling 



These correlations show that there is considerable prognostic power 
in general mental tests even after $ considerable period of time has * 
passed. Gates and La Salle also calculated correlation coefficients 
between test results in three subject-matter tests and tests in the same 
suhject matter at certain time intervals later. The results are : 


Test 

. 

. Interval in months 


4 

8 

13 

16 

X 

' C 

1 

1 

8 - 

4 

1 

• 

Reading comprehension with reading comprehension. 
Arithmetic with arithmetic 

.77 

.78 

.70 

.76 

,76 

.91 

.86 

.91 

89 

84 

Spelling with spelling 

.91 

W 

.88 

.91 



These" correlations show that achievement test results may be used in 
the prognosis of future work in the subjects concerned. 

The relation between marks in successive semesters in the elemen- 
tary school was studied systematically and extensively by Kelly.* He 
found the correlations between marks in successive semesters in the 

sixth and seventh grades to be as follows: 

% » 


School 

a 


_ 



Subjects 




Language 

Penman- 

»blp v 

History 

jet 

Arith- 

metic 

8 palling 

Allmb- 

J«stt 

1 

} 

8 

8 

4 

8 

• 

1 

§ 

• 

A 

lone and January 


.05 

.21 

.63 

.83 

.80 

.48 

A 

January and June 

.70 

-.07 

.69 

.83 

.64 

.64 

.60 

B 

June and January..^. 

.61 

.82 

.69 

.37 

.X 

.68 

.84 

B 

January and June....' 

.74 


.48 

.24 

.30 

.64 

'.70 

C 

June and January 

-.10 

.00 

.13 

.18 

.03 

.76 

.36 

D 

Agk 61 

• ••• •wwe •• • • * ••*••••••• 

.63 

- .11 

.71 

.16 

-. 18 

.64 

* .61 

D 

January and June 

.74 

.64 

.33 

-.04 

.61 

‘ .87 

.49 


* Kelly. P. £ Teachers’ Marks. Teachers Collate, Colombia University. Contribution* to Educa- 
tion. No. M. 1914. ! 
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These correlations show .that there is a considerable relationship 
between marks in successive semesters in the same subject for all 
subjects except penmanships However, these relationships are not 
as large as those reported between intelligence test results and achieve- 
ment test results, or between successive measures of achievement for 
various time periods by Gates and La Salle. 

The relation between interests and achievement at the elementary 
school level has not been examined to any great extent. One of the 
best studies is that of Wyman * * who used a word association test to 
determine intellectual, social, and activity interests with elementary 
school children and found that these interest measurements were valid. 
She found a correlation of ,. 49 between intellectual interest and 
^achievement in the elementary school when the intelligence factor was 
nullified. . 

FACTORS IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROGNOSTIC OF 
HIGH-SCHOOL 8UCCE8S 

Studies showing typical relationships between marks in the ele- 
mentary school and marks in the high school are those of Miles, 
Kelley, and Ross. Miles 7 found the correlation between average 
elementary school marks and average high -school marks to-be . 71 . 
Kelley • calculated correlation coefficients between marks in each of 
four of the elementary-school grades and the first year of high school. 
These results ore as follows: 

Fourl^ grade and first year of high school !. * 624 

Fdllvgrade and first year of high school 521 . 

Sixth grade and first year of high school. “. . 723 

Seventh grade and first year of high school.. . 719. 

Ross * computed a correlation of 0.60 between the simple average * 
/of the elementary -school marks and first-year high-school marks. 

PROGNOSTIC FACT 0 R 8 IN HIGH SCHOOL 

In high school, results on group intelligence tests are related in a 
moderate degree with higb*school marks. Typical results are those 
found by Jordan. 10 He used four intelligence tests. His results are: 

Otis intelligence god high-school marks..... .,45 

.Army Alpha and high-school marks.. J 475 

Miller intelligence and high-school marks ... . 476 

Terman group intelligence and high-school-marks . 492 

• Wjrmtn, j.b. Teats of Intellectual, Social, and Activity Interest*. Oenetic Studies or Oenlu*. Chan. 

,XVL Stanford University Press. 1925. - 

* Milas, W. R. Comparison of Elementary and High School Grade*. University of lows. Studies la 
Education, Vot I, No. I. lows City, lows. 

•Kelley. T. L. Educations! Ouidano*. Teacher* College, Columbia University. Contribution, to 
Ednoatian, No. 71. UM. 

•Rom, O. O. Tbi Relation between Orade School Record and High School achievement. Teacher* 
OoUtte, Colombia University. Contribution* to Education, No. 1«. IMS. 

“Jordan, A. M. Correlation* of Four Intelligence Teete with Oradee. Journal ot Educational Psrcbol- ’ 
*ty, U: 419-30, October 19S. / 
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The rating of conduct of high -school pupils in relation to other 
factors has been the object of a study by Symonds and Jackson." 
/They find that “there is a real relationship between school achieve- 
ment and conduct so that conduct ordinarily considered commendable 
is ^pdaitively-' correlated with achievement, and undesirable conduct 
is negatively correlated with achievement.” They also find that 
“there is a alight but real tendency for teachers to be influenced by 
undesirable behavior in assigning marks lower than is 'justified by the 
real relationship between achievement and conduct.” The results of 
this study indicate that a conduct record may not only be diagnostic 
regarding conduct, but also is definitely related to such factors as 
achievement inhigh -school subjects as .represented by standardized 
tests and . by teachers’ marks, 

. relation of age to school achievement 

• I 

In addition to the general significance of age as related to the prob- 
ability of leaving school and entering into trades, and the like, it has' 
been found that tlje age of a pupil in a grade is significantly related to 
achievement. Kelley “ found a correlation of — .31' between age 
and average class standing in the elementary school. This means 
merely that the younger pupil made the better class marks. ’ Approxi- 
mately the same correlations were found also by Fretweli u in the ele- 
mentary school, by Ross 14 in the first year of the» junior high school, 
and by Flemming 14 in the senior high school. * 

the-prediction of college success 

The description of cumulative record forms in this bulletin is limited 
to the elementary school and high-erhool levels. We are nevertheless 
concerned with the relationship existing between the records on these 
cumulative form^nd the possibilities of success in different vocational' 

_ lines in vocational schools and colleges. This is an important consider- 
ation in our whole guidance scheme. . -The relationships of marks *»nH - 
various test results obtained in high school to scholarship in college 
•re given in detail by Segel. M It waa found that the average relation- 
ship between general mental tes^s given before entering college and 
general college scholarship is represented by a correlation coefficient— 
of .44, while the relationship between gen&ral achievement tests over 

s "" \ ..4 

11 BrmtxxU, P. Jackaoo, C. E. M«aauramant of Panonalltr Adjoitmonta of Hi*b School Pupil*. 

Borun of Pu Mlre tio na . TWhtp Collage. Colombia Unlmalty, Nfw Yoflt City, IBM. 

UIbkL ’ Ab . , 

“ rt*tw«n, B. K. A itody tp Ed nation*] IVocnosla. Teacher* Colima, Colombia Unitanlty. Coo- 
tribotkto* to Education, No. W. , 

•• Ibid. . „ . 

u Flaming, C. W. A DaUiled An*ly*lj of Acblrrament In tfc* High School. TaacMre Collage, Oolom- 
No UnlTandty. Cootribotlona to Bdooatloo. No. 19A IBM. 

" DarM. ..Prediction ol Saooma lp Coltoge. Waddngtae, U. fl. Department of tba Interior, Office* 
of Education, Bulletin 1M4, No. IS. ** 
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high-echool work and college scholarship is represented by a correla- 
tion coefficient of .545. The average correlation between average 
high-echool marks. and average college marks is represented by a 
coefficient of .55, 


TE8T RESULTS I.\ v A TIME SERIES 


follows 


-Courtis has been attempting to show that all school learning I 
the well-known learning curve if successive measures are plotted » He >r 
has shown how the development in learning certain el$meqta of arith- 
metic, or in learning to spell, conforms roughly to (he learning or 
growth curve.' Most educational psychologists probably will agree 
with Courtis that the learning curve is the fundamental representation 
<rf learning. However, since subjects in school are complex and the 
learning is subject to many arbitrary forces producing retardation 
at one ‘time and acceleration at another time, it isr probable that we 
shall have to rely on the learning trends which are actually discovered 
in practice. , This the. cumulative record will enable us to do. An 
abihtyjwhich is allowed to develop daturally, even though complex, 
ioes show the normal growth curve tendency, 'this is illustrated by 
the gqnjeral growth in intelligence of the type measured by our ordinary 
group mental tests. According to the average of several studies, this 
curve present# in its' upper stages the typical growth curve. ’ This 
curve is given in figure XXIII. The broken extension shows the 
. probable growth in this particular ability, assuming that it follows the 
normal gtowth curve throughout its entire development. ' 

Although it is admittedly a difficult job to construct a learning 
cugve for each of the subjects of 4he curriculum for each child, it 
„ probably is an acceptable hypothesis for most educators and psycholo- 
gists that several measures spread over a period of time will give a 
fairly good indication of the future possibilities along that line. Cu- 
mulative records of pupil accomplishment, attitudes, and interests 
are of immediate use in projecting the talents of the individual into 
the future, and at the same time cumulative records will furnish the 
material for research on the subject, .so that prognosis ^Hll become 
more and more accurate. ' 

What evidence ip there that the validity of the final prognosis is 
increased by a series of measurements over a period of years? One 
study which has attemptedto answer this question not only for read- 
ing but for spelling, geography, and arithmetic and general intelligence 
is that of Key#. 11 He used the test results for the year 1926 as a cri- 
terion and correlated the results of the yean 1925, 1924, and 1922 in- 

— ^ 

B CoaitS, 8. A. Hu Fndlotion of Orowtb. loom) of B4uctUonal Ramrch, IS: 4U-91, M*nh MX 
N. Th* Improrowt of Ummmnmt through CumukUr* TaaUac. Twcban Coilw*. 
Odtaa&aUatanitr: Contribution* to Edantiag, No. >21. im 
. - - * 
f. * w 
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These correlations indicate that tests given as much as 2 years, and 
in some cases 4 years -previously actually add to the validity of the 
** prognosis. The value of the 1922 test scores (from tests given 4 
years before the criterion tests) is so small that from a practical stand- 
point, it would not warrant the use of this result unless the test results 
for other years might b^missing. These results of Keys show the 
value of a continuous record. 

♦ k 

THE COMBINATION OF PROGNOSTIC FACTORS 

The other value of a cumulative record is to show the growth in 
different subjects over a period of years, so that a better prediction 
can be made both for success in general in future education and also 
so that a better differential diagnosis or prediction can be made. 
Some studies have been made of the value of comb inin g test items. 
Fle mm i n g ,tf found a multiple correlation between a combination of 
Terman test results, Otis test results, teachers’ ratings for industry 
and energy, and age, on the one hand, and school marks in junior 
high school on the .other hand to be .845. Fretwell 19 found a corre- 
lation between the results of a composite of tests given to sixth-grade 
^pupils with the results of the same tests given to the same pupils in 
the seventh grade of .79, 4 

Many studies of the efficiency of combinations of factors gathered 
in the high school in predicting success in college have been made. 
These have been brought together by Segel. 19 Single averages of the * 
multiple, correlation coefficients established in these studies have been 
computed. These are: 


Type of prediction 

dumber of 
studies 

Average 
multiple 
coefficient - 
of corre- 
lation 

Relationship between general college scholarship and various combinations of 
predictive items ‘ .. 

18 

8 

8 

l : 

.650 

.490 

.610 

# 

Relationship between scholarship in certain individual coUegt aubkcta and com- 
binations of high-tchool mar it 

Relationship between scholarship in certain individual college eubfedi and com- 
binations of test results 

* ** ' 


^ 0 

These correlations show that there is a value in bringing together 
different factors in predicting future success in scholastic work. It 
may be inferred that the combination of other single valid items relat- 
es to social qualities, vocational fitness, interests, and health mi ght. 
„ ‘ fll? 0 be combined in studying the cases of individual pupils. 

1. , Statistical , studies of the effect of combining several successive 

measurements in each of several different fields have not been made. 
However, graphical representations have been made on cumulative 
blanks and have been used to gotfd advantage in counseling. A 
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* 

study of individual cases using such graphical representation has 
been made in the Study of the Relatione of Secondary and Higher 
Education in Pennsylvania. 30 Figure XXII is a sample of such record 
keeping for a period of 4 to 5 years. A study of this record shows 
some important variations subject by subject, but also some veiy 
important consistenciesm test scores and marks year by year, as 
well as the general level of practically all subjects. The abilities 
associated with reading and English are uniformly high, whereas 
those abilities associated with detailed accuracy, such as arithmetic 
and the language portion of English, tend to be lower. 


1 Op dt. 


" Pr '*™ 8S **1** IV: Case Studies and-8 pedal Curricula Proposed tor Secondary Pupils Expecting to 
Enter College. Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 193L 
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